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Mr.  President,  Fellow  Governors  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 


J t is  difficult  to  discuss  the  subject,  "The  Returning  Veterans" 
in  the  time  allotted  on  this  program.  For  that  reason,  the  address 
is  printed  and  certain  notes  are  appended  for  your  consideration. 

Military  problems  are  difficult  for  a Republic.  Army  dis- 
ciplinary restraints  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  a citizen  and 
the  expense  is  so  great  that  preparation  for  war  is  usually  post- 
poned until  hostilities  actually  occur. 

This  means  that  the  recruiting,  organizing,  training  and  equip- 
ping of  an  army  must  be  hurriedly  done.  For  that  reason,  troops 
in  the  first  engagements  are  not  well  prepared,  or  properly 
equipped,  which  results  in  heavy  losses.  In  the  long  run  it  means 
an  expensive  war.  The  total  cost  of  all  our  wars,  not  including 
World  War  II,  has  been  $29,000,000,000.  (Note  1) 

Armies  of 
A Republic 

In  the  present  war,  on  December  7,  1941,  our  Pacific  Fleet 
was  savagely  crippled.  The  Philippines  were  doomed. 

Our  Army  was  small,  unequipped  and  not  fully  trained.  It  was 
made  up  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  National  Guard  and  some 
Reserves  whose  service  had  been  voluntary — and  it's  fortunate 
that  we  had  them  as  a nucleus. 

The  Plan  of  Defense  was  based  on  the  well  established  policy 
of  George  Washington,  that  in  order  to  preserve  freedom,  the 
wars  of  a Republic  must  be  fought  by  the  people.  Our  manu- 
facturing plants  were  making  the  things  of  peace.  Our  people 
did  not  want  war.  They  were  unprepared  mentally  and  physically 
for  war. 

America  has  been  at  war  during  much  of  its  existence.  The 
cost  of  these  conflicts,  casualties  and  aid  given  to  veterans  has 
been  a continuing  obligation  from  the  years  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  this  day  and  will  continue  long  into  the  future. 

illustrations  by  Jaanna  M.  Brant 


In  all  American  wars,  includ- 
ing those  serving  in  the  Con- 
federate as  well  as  the  Union 
Armies  in  the  War  Between 
the  States  and  those  serving  in 
the  armed  forces  in  this  pres- 
ent war,  23,142,700  Americans 
have  been  enrolled.  Of  that 
number  902,900  were  killed  in 
action  or  died  in  service.  One 
out  of  26  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  (Note  2) 

The  highest  number  of  cas- 
ualties in  any  war  fought  by 
the  United  States  has  already 
been  reached  in  World  War 
II.  The  casualty  list  is  also 
mounting  rapidly  and  when  the 
large  number  of  soldiers  re- 
quired in  the  rear  areas  is  con- 
sidered, the  ratio  of  combat- 
ant casualties  is  impressive.  It 
is  hard  to  compare  with  our 
other  conflicts,  since  in  the 
War  Between  the  States,  prac- 
tically all  soldiers  were  combat 
troops. 

Economies 
After  Wars 

Wars  have  also  been  dis- 
turbers of  the  economies  of 
the  Nation.  The  Revolution 
was  followed  by  land  specula- 
tions; the  War  of  1812’,  by  a 
rapid  westward  movement  of 
the  population,  and  the  Mex- 
ican War  also  increased  emi- 
gration. 
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The  close  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  marked  the 
beginning  of  what  has  been 
termed  "The  Economic  Revo- 
lution" for,  immediately, 
through  the  Homestead  Act 
the  Great  Central  West  was 
settled,  a transcontinental  rail- 
road became  a reality,  the  In- 
dians were  conquered  and  the 
status  of  4,000,000  free  Ne- 
groes became  a problem. 

The  Spanish-American  War 
was  short.  It  created  relatively 
few  domestic  issues  but  over- 
night the  United  States  be- 
came a world  power  with  all 
the  attendant  responsibilities. 

The  returning  soldiers  of 
World  War  I were  rapidly 
assimilated  in  jobs.  The  coun- 
try was  expanding  in  manufac- 
turing, agriculture  and  utility 
services.  Unfortunately,  follow- 
ing a period  of  financial  un- 
easiness in  Europe,  a wave  of 
speculation  and  g a m b li  n g 
started  in  America,  ending  in 
the  total  collapse  of  1929, 
forcing  this  country  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  into  a des- 
perate depression. 

Aid  to 
Veterans 

The  grants,  pensions  and 
other  aids  to  our  veterans 
make  a most  interesting  study. 
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It  begins  with  grants  of  land 
for  the  Revolutionary  heroes 
and  comes  down  through  the 
years  to  a bonus  and  hos- 
pitalization for  ihe  men  of 
World  War  I.  The  total  cost 
to  the  Nation,  not  including 
World  War  II,  has  been  more 
than  $ 1 5,800,000,000.  (Note  3) 


World  War  II  is  the  hardest 
in  all  our  history.  We  have 
really  fought  two  wars  at  the 
same  time — wars  10,000  miles 
apart  and  under  entirely  dif- 
ferent climatic  conditions.  Dif- 
ferent types  of  clothing,  muni- 
tions, food  and  equipment 
were  required. 


We  have  organized,  trained 
and  equipped  more  than  12,- 
800,000  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines.  The  amount  of  equip- 
ment we  have  produced  is 
amazing.  (Note  4) 


Nothing  like  it  has 
been  done  in  all  history. 
We  have  but  one-tenth 
of  the  population  of  the 
Allies,  yet  we  have  pro- 
duced one-third  of  the 
equipment  used. 


Triumph  of 
Free  Enterprise 

This  is  a mighty  tribute  to 
the  spirit  of  America  and  an 
unanswerable  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  our  competitive  free 
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enterprise  system.  We  have 
done  in  three  years  what  it 
took  Germany  nine  years,  Rus- 
sia twenty  years  and  Japan 
twenty-five  years  to  do. 

Our  losses  have  been  heavy 
and  we  still  face  a long  list  of 
additional  casualties  before 
this  war  is  won.  (Note  5) 

When  final  victory  comes 
every  community  in  America 
will  have  the  problem  of  plac- 
ing its  veterans  in  work  that 
will  make  them  happy  and  con- 
tented. Men  who  want  to  re- 
turn to  their  old  jobs  will  cause 
little  concern  provided  they 
come  back  mentally  and  phys- 
ically sound. 

There  are  other  cases  which 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  sim- 
ple solution.  There  are  boys 
who  went  directly  from  school 
into  the  service.  They  had  no 
jobs — and  no  experience.  They 
will  come  back  after  three  or 
four  years  of  high  regimenta- 
tion, where  decisions  have  been 
made  for  them.  When  tKey 
come  back  to  civilian  life,  they 
must  make  the  most  important 
decision  of  their  lives  and 
there  is  no  officer  to  make  the 
decision  for  them.  The  soldier 
may  be  confused.  Many  ques- 
tions confront  him. 
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Shall  he  go  back  to  school? 
Should  he  get  married?  Should 
he  go  into  business?  Should  he 
find  a job  and  what  kind  of  a 
job? 


The  Veteran’s 
Future 

These  are  important  ques- 
tions. They  are  hard  to  de- 
cide. His  family  will  help  and 
his  friends  will  help  but — he 
will  need  mature,  experienced 
and  sympathetic  counsel  in 
making  these  vital  decisions. 
This  is  a challenge  to  the  lead- 
ership in  American  communi- 
ties to  provide  whatever  coun- 
sel is  required. 

The  task  and  the  obligation 
each  community  faces  in  giv- 
ing wise  and  mature  counsel  to 
returning  service  men  may  be 
better  appreciated  when  the 
diversity  of  these  personal 
problems  is  known. 

/There  is  the  man  who 
• wants  his  old  job  back. 
This  presents  no  great  problem, 
but  he  should  have  help  in  de- 
termining whether  he  is  now 
suited  for  that  job  and  should 
be  warned  against  taking  it 
merely  to  "get  something 
fast." 

We  have  the  man  who 
does  not  want  his  old  job. 
He  should  be  carefully  inter- 
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viewed  and  his  reasons  for  dis- 
liking the  old  job  studied. 

q Then  we  have  the  man 
& • who  does  not  know  what 
he  wants  to  do.  The  counsellor 
must  advise  him  about  specific 
jobs,  what  they  require,  what 
they  pay  and  their  future  pros- 
pects. 

i.  There  will  be  the  young- 
er* ster  who  went  straight 
from  school.  He  has  no  job 
experience.  He  must  be  shown 
about  the  various  kinds  of 
work.  His  Army  experience 
may  be  helpful. 


Lower  Pay 
In  Civil  Life 

5 We  will  have  the  man  who 
• went  from  a mediocre  job 
to  high  service  rank.  This  is  a 
difficult  problem.  He  is  known 
in  problem  parlance  as  the 
"messenger  boy  who  became 
a Major."  He  has  enjoyed  the 
service.  In  many  instances  he 
would  like  to  make  the  army 
his  career,  but  he  does  not 
have  the  educational  qualifica- 
tions or  the  temperament  for 
a peacetime  soldier.  He  must 
be  shown  that  his  rank  and 
high  Army  pay  was  an  honor 
but  may  not  help  him  greatly 
in  civilian  work.  He  must  be 
kindly  shown  that  flying  a B-29, 
or  landing  an  amphibian  unit 
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has  few  counterparts  in  civilian 
life  He  must  be  persuaded 
that  he  can  afford  to  start  a 
new  career  at  a lower  pay 
level  and  his  service  experience 
should  be  helpful. 


There  will  be  the  man  who 
needs  rehabilitation.  He 
will  return  mentally  or  physical- 
ly handicapped.  The  counsellor 
must  help  him  to  choose  the 
kind  of  work  for  which  he  is 
best  fitted,  or  the  training  he 
will  require  for  a new  job. 

7 The  man  who  wants  to  go 
* into  business  for  himself 
will  appear.  He  may  want  a 
store,  a garage,  or  a farm. 
The  adviser  must  explain  the 
advantages  as  well  as  the  dis- 
advantages. When  the  deci- 
sion is  made  he  must  be 
guided  in  buying  the  right  kind 
of  a business  or  farm,  the  kind 
that  will  actually  provide  him 
with  a living. 


« The  service  man  who 
wants  to  continue  his  edu- 
cation will  need  the  help  of 
one  or  more  counsellors  to  aid 
him  in  choosing  the  career  for 
which  he  needs  schooling.  He 
will  then  advise  with  a man 
who  has  spent  his  lifetime  in 
educational  work.  This  coun- 
sellor will  help  the  veteran 
select  a college,  trade  school 
or  apprenticeship  that  will  fit 
him  for  his  work  in  the  future. 
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The  G.I. 

Bill  of  Rights 

These  are  just  a tew  of  the  problems  that  will  be  presented  to 
each  community  when  the  veterans  come  home.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  many  others.  The  S.l.  Bill  of  Rights  gives  the  veteran 
of  this  war  greater  consideration  than  any  other  measure  in  the 
history  of  veteran  activities.  A comparison  with  what  was  done 
for  the  men  of  World  War  I,  is  most  interesting  and  enlighten- 
ing.  (Note  6) 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  service  man  is  a taxpayer  and 
will  be  a taxpayer  and  that  much  of  this  tremendous  cost  will  be 
borne  by  the  veterans,  themselves. 


While  Pennsylvania  has  done  no  more  for  veterans  than  other 
States,  something  of  our  plans  may  be  of  interest. 

The  Act  of  April  9,  1929,  set  up  the  Veterans'  Commission. 
This  body  consists  of  seven  veterans  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  State  has  spent  for  this  work  more  than  $4,500,000  and  has 
handled  over  500,000  cases.  The  Commission  provides  for  the 
education  of  the  orphans  of  veterans.  A Soldiers'  and  Sailors’ 
Orphans  School  is  operated.  (Note  7) 


Pennsylvania  also  paid  to  veterans  of  World  War  I,  a bonus  of 
more  than  $44,000,000. 


Director  of 
Veterans’  Affairs 

In  each  of  its  67  counties,  Pennsylvania  now  has  a Director  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  who  is  directly  under  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, with  offices  in  the  County  Court  House.  The  Director  is 
recognized  as  the  County  Clearing  House  for  claims  for  com- 
pensation, hospitalization  and  all  Federal  and  State  aid  for  the 
returning  veterans. 
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Pennsylvania  now  has  15  counties  in  which  different  communi- 
ties within  the  county  have  set  up  and  are  operating  Veterans' 
Service  Centers.  These  offices  are  located  in  city,  borough  and 
township  buildings.  We  have  found  that  it  aids  in  efficiency  to 
give  Counsellors  in  the  Service  Centers  one  or  two  weeks'  school- 
ing in  a Veterans'  Facility  to  acquaint  them  with  the  proper 
procedure  of  filing  claims  for  Federal  or  State  assistance. 

Community 
Service  Committees 

The  Veterans'  Community  Service  Committee  should  consist  of 
the  best  trained  and  most  capable  business  and  professional 
leaders  without  regard  to  their  color,  creed,  race  or  political  or 
religious  faith.  This  Committee  should  also  be  a good  will  group 
and  maintain  harmony  among  all  the  agencies.  It  should  include 
representatives  of  agriculture,  labor,  industry,  the  church,  schools, 
civic  and  fraternal  groups,  along  with  the  Red  Cross,  women's 
clubsT  Selective  Service,  veterans'  organizations,  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service  and  any  other  State  or  Federal  agency  operating  in 
the  community.  They  should  all  help  carry  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

Every  community  should  have  di  ect  contact  with  the  nearest 
Veterans'  Administration.  A returned  veteran  entitled  to  com- 
pensation, hospitalization  or  other  provisions  of  the  S.l.  Bill  of 
Rights  may  have  his  claim  expedited  through  the  Local  Service 
Committee.  If  the  veteran  has  no  claim,  then  the  local  com- 
munity is  better  fitted  to  rehabil  tate  him  than  any  State  or 
Federal  agency.  This  is  simply  ca  Tying  out  the  American  plan 
that  local  government  should  have  control  of  the  schools,  of 
elections,  of  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  and  other  matters 
close  to  the  individual  or  family  life.  We  believe  there  are 
many  other  things,  not  included  in  State  or  Federal  rights,  that 
can  be  done  in  fitting  the  returning  veteran  back  into  the  life 
of  the  community.  We  feel  these  are  a community  obligation. 
Every  community  has  this  important  responsibility.  To  no 
small  extent,  the  future  of  the  veteran  is  in  the  hands  of  local 
communities.  It  may  also  be  true  that  the  future  of  America 
is,  therefore,  in  their  hands. 
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The  people  of  all  nations  have  always  honored  their  returning 
soldiers.  They  have  parades,  receptions  and  dinners. 

The  Debt  We  Owe 
To  Our  Veterans 

Hospitals,  monuments  and  memorials  are  erected.  Provision 
is  made  for  land,  pensions  and  grants.  No  Nation  in  history 
has  done  as  much  for  soldiers  as  has  the  United  States.  While 
wars  have  cost  us  tremendous  sums,  yet  the  cost  of  hospitaliza- 
tion and  care  of  veterans  is  even  greater. 

Regardless  of  the  cost,  our  debt  at  home  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. It  can  never  be  paid  in  full.  What  we  owe  to  those 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  and  to  their  families  . . . 

what  we  owe  to  the  men  and  women  in  hospitals  of  pain  and 
distress  . . . what  we  owe  to  those  who  must  go  through  life, 
mutilaied  and  handicapped  . . . these  debts  we  can  never  pay. 

The  only  payment  we  can  make  is  by  humble,  sincere  and 
thoughtful  effort  to  help  those  'in  distress. 

We  can  also  pay,  now,  a little  of  that  debt  we  owe  to  those 
who  have  made  and  will  make  victory  possible,  by  renewing  our 
war  efforts  against  Japan.  It  is  our  duty  to  work  harder  and 
serve  more  faithfully  as  we  know  the  fight  to  conquer  the  in- 
human and  treacherous  Japanese  may  be  hard  and  long. 

Early  Winning 
Of  the  War 

Our  thoughts  and  our  efforts  must  center  on  the  speedy 
winning  of  the  War  in  Asia  and  on  the  debt  we  owe  to  those 
who  have  died  and  those  who  are  still  fighting  by  land,  by  sea 
and  in  the  air,  that  we  here  at  home  may  live  in  peace,  secur- 
ity and  comfort. 

Our  casualty  lists  are  ghastly  but  the  work  of  our  Medical 
Corps  has  been  heartening  and  impressive.  American  hospi- 
tals in  Europe,  alone,  have  treated  almost  1,400,000  cases. 
(Note  8.) 
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The  present  conflict  is  the  worst  catastrophe  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  No  other  war  ever  approached  it  in  magnitude. 
It  is  both  the  greatest  effort  and  the  greatest  disaster  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  Either  of  the  two  wars  in  which  we  have 
been  fighting  is  a struggle  greater  than  any  other  in  the  story 
of  warfare. 

The  number  of  men  under  arms,  the  length  of  the  supply  lines, 
the  power  of  the  Navy,  the  strength  of  the  Air  Corps,  the 
diversity  of  the  Army,  the  tremendous  cost  and  the  ghastly 
casualty  list,  all  challenge  the  attention  of  the  historian  of  the 
future. 


Our  Veterans 
Are  Our  Hope 

The  scope,  the  accomplishments  and  the  unselfishness  created 
by  this  war  of  terror  and  brutality  has  given  us  so  many  great, 
fine,  brave  and  disciplined  team-players — men  who  can  be 
depended  upon — that  it  is  now  our  job  to  fit  them  into  the 
world  of  peace.  This  can  be  America’s  greatest  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  a challenge  comparable  to  the  turning  of  a wilder- 
ness continent  into  a land  of  industry,  plenty,  culture  and  good 
will,  and  of  deep  religious  conviction. 

These  veterans  know  that  another  world  war  might  easily 
destroy  civilization.  They  know  how  urgent  it  is,  that  the  world 
should  plan  for  peace,  now  and  for  the  long  future. 

Remember  that  the  real  veteran — the  man  who  did  things 
as  a soldier  and  will  do  things  as  a citizen — does  not  want 
coddling.  He  wants  an  opportunity.  He  wants  a free  and 
dynamic  America.  It  is  our  job  to  give  it  to  him. 


^ fe  te 
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Note  I: 


Notes 


The  cost  of  American  wars 

Revolutionary  War  

The  War  of  1812  

Mexican  War  

War  Between  the  States: 

Federal  

Confederate  

Spanish-American  War  . . . 

World  War  I 

This  did  not  include  loans 
to  other  nations. 

World  War  M 


has  been  as  follows: 

$ 370,000,000 

112,912,543 

97,705,860 

4,486,198,881 

1,520,033,633 

444,599,343 

22,000,000,000 


Undetermined 


Note  2: 

The  Revoluntionary  War  lasted  from  April  19,  1775,  to  April 
II,  1783,  and  309,791  took  part.  The  population  at  that  time 
was  about  3,000,000  and  one  out  of  each  nine  took  part  in  the 
war.  The  loss  of  life  during  this  war  was  4,044,  making  the 
percentage  of  killed  I 3/10%. 

The  War  of  1812  lasted  from  June  18,  1812,  to  February  17, 
1815,  and  576,622  took  part.  The  population  at  that  time  was 
about  8,000,000,  and  one  out  of  each  fourteen  took  part  in  the 
war.  The  loss  of  life  during  this  war  was  1,877,  making  the 
percentage  of  killed  3/10  of  1%. 


The  Mexican  War  lasted  from  April  24,  1846,  to  July  4,  1848, 
and  112,230  took  part.  The  population  at  that  time  was  about 
21,000,000,  and  one  out  of  each  186  took  part  in  the  war.  The 
loss  of  life  during  this  war  was  13,237,  making  the  percentage 
of  killed  I 1/10%. 

The  War  between  the  States  lasted  from  April  12,  1861,  to 
April  9,  1865.  The  population  at  that  time  was  32,000,000  of 
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which  approximately  10,000,000  lived  in  the  eleven  Confederate 
States.  One  out  of  each  eleven  took  part  in  the  war.  The 
Union  Army  numbered  2,865,028  and  the  loss  of  life  was  359,- 
528,  making  a percentage  of  killed  I 3/10%.  There  were 
1,400,000  Confederate  soldiers  participating  of  which  164,981 
were  killed  or  a percentage  of.  I 2/10%. 

The  Spanish-American  War  lasted  from  April  21,  1898  to 
July  4,  1902,  and  280,564  took  part.  The  population  at  that 
time  was  about  72,000,000  and  one  out  of  each  256  took  part 
in  the  war.  The  loss  of  life  during  this  war  was  6,778,  making 
the  percentage  of  killed  2 4/10%. 

World  War  I lasted  from  April  6,  1917,  to  November  II, 
1918,  and  4,800,000  took  part.  The  population  at  that  time 
was  about  100,000,000  and  one  out  of  each  twenty-one  took 
part  in  the  war.  The  loss  of  life  during  this  war  was  122,500, 
making  the  percentage  of  killed  2 5/10%. 

In  World  War  II  to  V-Day  12,885,593  have  taken  part  which 
means  one  out  of  I I wears  the  uniform.  So  far  we  have  had 
killed  in  action  230,173  making  the  percentage  of  killed 

I 8/10%. 


Note  3: 

Total  amount  of  money  paid  to  veterans  and  their  dependents 
for  pensions  and  compensation  for  the  following  wans  according 
to  Veterans'  Administration  figures  as  of  March  31,  1945: 


Revolutionary  War  1776  $ 70,000,000.00 

War  with  Great  Britain  1812  46,218,170.00 

Mexican  War  1846  61,627,333.00 

Civil  War  1861  8,116,573,415.00 

Spanish-American  War  1898  2,148,436,896.00 

World  War  1917  5,387,369,653.00 


Total  $15,830,225,467.00 

World  War  II  1941  $222,333,833.00 
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Note  4: 


By  the  end  of  1945  the  Procurement  Division  will  have  sup- 
plied to  our  own  forces  and  to  the  Allied  Nations  more  than 
43  billion  rounds  of  rifle  and  machine  gun  ammunition;  more 
than  one  billion  artillery  projectiles;  more  than  17  million  rifles 
and  pistols;  nearly  three  million  machine  guns;  about  600,000 
artillery  weapons  and  3,500,000  vehicles,  including  100,000  tanks. 

We  have  made  254,000  airplanes  . . .We  have  constructed 
or  enlarged  1,700  camps  and  stations  with  a housing  capacity 
for  millions  of  officers  and  men  . . . We  have  397  military 
hospitals  with  338,000  beds,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  95  hospitals,  with  92,203  beds  ...  In  this  war  we  have 
45,000  doctors  and  64,500  nurses. 

We  have  built  72,000  new  ships,  with  a total  tonnage  of  28 
millions  ...  All  over  the  world  we  have  built  railroads,  high- 
ways, air  fields,  docks  and  telegraph  lines. 


Note  5:  ** 

American  casualties,  up  to  early  May,  are  as  follows: 

230,173  killed,  613,611  wounded,  57,452  missing  and  110,813 
taken  prisoners,  or  a total  of  1,012,049. 


Note  6: 

Following  is  a brief  resume  of  the  comparative  analysis  of  the 
principal  benefits  afforded  World  War  I and  World  War  II 
Veterans  made  by  Solicitor  Edward  E.  Odom,  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
December  13,  1944,  by  Representative  Bryson,  South  Carolina. 
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BENEFITS  WHILE  IN  SERVICE 


WORLD  WAR 


WORLD  WAR  II 


A private  in  World  War 
received  $30  a month. 


A private  in  World  War  II, 
receives  $50  a month  (with 
corresponding  increases  to  all 
enlisted  men  and  officers). 
Family  allowances  greater  than 
that  allowed  dependents  of 
World  War  I.  Maternity  and 
infant  care  of  wives  of  enlisted 
men  (not  granted  in  World 
War  I). 


BENEFITS  UPON  DISCHARGE 


Bonus  $60. 


Mustering-out  pay  of  $100  to 
$300. 


REEMPLOYMENT 


No  provision. 


Reemployment  rights  are  pro- 
vided under  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  of 
1940. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  ALLOWANCES 


No  provision. 


G.  I.  Bill  provides  for  unem- 
ployment allowances  of  $20  a 
week  if  completely  unemployed 
up  to  a total  of  52  weeks. 


STATE  PROGRAMS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Provisions  limited. 


More  liberal  under  present 
State  programs. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 


Provided  under  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act,  conditioned 


Vocational  rehabilitation  is  af- 
forded World  War  II  veterans 
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WORLD  WAR  I 


WORLD  WAR  II 


upon  service-incurred  disability 
and  vocational  handicap. 
Training  allowance  of  $80  or 
more  per  month. 


EDUCATION  AT 

Not  provided. 


LOANS  FOR  HOMES, 

Not  provided. 


on  similar  terms  to  those  af- 
forded veterans  of  World  War 
I,  with  this  great  difference; 
provision  has  been  made  for 
a fully  developed  program 
during  the  war,  while  in  1918, 
the  program  being  an  entirely 
new  venture,  there  were  many 
trials  and  errors  which  should 
be  avoided  this  time. 

FEDERAL  EXPENSE 

G.  I.  Bill  provides  educational 
aid  for  veterans  in  the  active 
military  service  on  or  after 
Sept.  16,  1940,  and  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  war  discharged 
or  released  therefrom  under 
conditions  other  than  dishon- 
orable after  90  days'  service 
or  if  sooner  discharged  for 
disability  incurred  in  line  of 
duty. 

FARMS,  AND  BUSINESS 

G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  provides 
that  private  or  governmental 
(State  or  Federal)  lending 
agencies  or  individuals  may 
make  loans  to  qualified  veter- 
ans for  the  construction  or 
purchase  or  repair  of  a home 
for  the  veteran,  the  purchase 
or  improvement  of  a farm  or 
building,  or  equipment  to  be 
used  in  farming,  or  for  the  pur- 
chase or  establishment  of  a 
business  or  for  equipment,  ma- 
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WORLD  WAR  I 


WORLD  WAR  II 


chinery  or  tools  to  be  used  by 
the  veteran  in  pursuing  a gain- 
ful occupation.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  will  guarantee 
up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  loan 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  pays 
the  interest  on  the  guaranteed 
amount  for  the  first  year. 

VETERANS’  PREFERENCE  IN  FEDERAL  CIVIL  SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT 

Veterans'  preference  in  Fed-  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of 
eral  civil  service  employment  1944  grants  additional  prefer- 
provi-ded,  but  not  as  extensive  ences  not  accorded  veterans 
as  World  War  II  of  prior  ware.  The  act  applies 

to  World  War  I veterans  also. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  SERVICE-COI INECYE  D DISABILITY 


Single  man  totally  disabled  in 
1918  received  $30  a month. 

If  helpless  and  requiring  at- 
tendant, $50. 

Loss  of  both  eyes,  $100  a 
month. 


Now  receiving  $ ! 1 5 a month. 

Now  receiving  $165  a month. 

Now  receiving  $190  a month. 
These  sums  now  payable  to 
World  War  I veterans  also. 


PENSION  (NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED  DISABILITY) 

Not  provided  until  1930 — 12 
years  after  war. 

Twelve  dollars  to  $40  (depend-  Fifty  dollars  to  $60  a month — 
ent  on  degree  of  disability).  provided  by  Act  of  May  27, 

1944,  Public  Law  313,  and 
gives  same  rates  to  World 
War  I,  for  non-service-con- 
nected permanent  and  total. 
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DEATH  COMPENSATION  (FOR  DISABILITY  DUE  TO  SERVICE) 
WORLD  WAR  I WORLD  WAR  II 


Widow  in  1918  received  $25. 
Widow,  one  child,  $35. 

A widowed  mother,  $20. 


Widow  now  receives  $50  a 
month. 

Widow,  one  child  now  receives 

$65. 

Widowed  mother,  $45. 

(These  sums  now  payable  to 
World  War  I,  widows  and  de- 
pendents, Congress  having 
equalized  the  payments  as  be- 
tween the  two  World  War 
Wars.) 


DEATH  PENSIONS  (VETERAN  WITH  SERVICE-CONNECTED 
DISABILITIES  DIES  FROM  OTHER  CAUSES) 


Not  provided  until  1934 — 16 
years  after  war. 

Widow,  $22  per  month. 

Widow,  one  child  $30  per 
month,  ($4  each  additional 
child). 


Widow,  $35  a month. 

Widow,  one  child,  $45  ($5 
each  additional  child). 

(Same  rate  now  payable  to 
World  War  I widows.) 


HOSPITALIZATION  FOR  NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED 

DISABILITY 

Not  granted  until  1924.  Granted  by  Act  of  March  17, 

1943,  Public  Law  10,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  subject  to 
preference  for  those  having 
service-connected  disability. 
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PROSTHETIC  APPLIANCES 


WORLD  WAR  I 

Artificial  limbs,  trusses,  wheel 
chairs,  etc.  (not  provided  until 
1930). 


WORLD  WAR  II 

Granted  by  Act  of  March  17, 
1943,  Public  Law  10,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  in  addition 
G.  I.  Bill  "Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  of  1944" — pro- 
vides for  training  in  use  of 
such  appliance. 


SEEING-EYE  OR  GUIDE  DOGS  FOR  BUND  VETERANS 

Not  specifically  provided.  Provided  by  Public  Law  309, 

Seventy-eighth  Congress,  May 
24,  1944,  to  blind  veterans  en- 
titled to  disability  compensa- 
tion. Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  authorized  under 
this  law  to  pay  all  necessary 
traveling  expenses  to  and  from 
their  homes  and  incurred  in 
becoming  adjusted  to  such 
guide  dogs  and  to  provide 
blind  veterans  with  mechanical 
electronic  equipment  in  over- 
coming the  handicap  of  blind- 
ness. 


RIGHT  TO  HAVE  DISCHARGE  REVIEWED,  OTHER  THAN  A 
DISCHARGE  OR  DISMISSAL  BY  REASON  OF  THE 
SENTENCE  OF  A GENERAL  COURT  MARTIAL 

No  provision.  G.  I.  Bill  authorizes  establish- 

ment of  Boards  of  Review  in 
the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments to  review  the  type  and 
nature  of  a discharge  or  dis- 
missal. 
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WORLD  WAR  I 


WORLD  WAR  II 


The  S.  I.  Bill  assures  to  veter- 
ans of  World  War  II,  certain 
rights  and  privileges  not  given 
to  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
on  discharges;  viz,  the  right  to 
have  their  final  pay  or  a por- 
tion of  it  ready  for  delivery  to 
them  or  to  their  next  of  kin 
or  legal  representative  before 
they  are  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  service;  the 
privilege  of  filing  a claim  for 
compensation,  pension,  or  hos- 
pitalization before  being  dis- 
charged or  released  from  serv- 
ice on  account  of  disability; 
the  right  to  have  any  state- 
ment against  their  own  inter- 
est made  at  any  time  relative 
to  the  origin,  incurrence,  or 
aggravation  of  any  disease  or 
injury  they  may  have,  nullified; 
and  assurance  that  effective 
measures  will  be  taken  to  in- 
sure employment  upon  their 
discharge  from  service. 

Note  7: 

The  Pennsylvania  Veterans  Compensation  Act  was  approved 
January  5,  1934.  It  covers  all  legal  residents  who  were  members 
of  the  Army,  Marine  or  Naval  forces  of  the  United  States.  Up 
to  and  including  May  31,  1945  the  sum  of  $44,704,884.50  has 
been  expended.  Number  of  applications  received  and  paid 
348,062. 


The  Act  creating  the  Pennsylvania  Veterans  Commission  was 
approved  April  9,  1929.  This  Commission  has  taken  care  of 
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501,127  persons  with  a total  expenditure  of  $4,585,955.67.  It 
was  created  to  furnish  funds  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life 
for  and  to  assist  otherwise  such  Pennsylvania  veterans,  widows, 
infant  children,  or  dependents,  who  are  sick,  disabled,  and  who 
are  without  funds.  An  average  of  9,000  fam ilies  are  assisted 
annually. 

The  War  Orphans  Educational  Allowance  Act  was  approved 
June  19,  1931.  It  has  taken  care  of  896  students.  Total  money 
expended  $156,373.54.  This  agency  assists  children  of  soldiers, 
sailors  and  Marines  who  were  killed,  or  who  died  during  World 
War  I.  The  maximum  assistance  is  $200  yearly,  not  to  exceed 
four  years. 

The  Scotland  School  was  founded  by  Act  of  Legislature  in 
1893.  School  opened  June  I,  1895.  This  School  is  the  Penn- 
sylvania Soldiers’  Orphans  Industrial  School  created  to  give 
every  deceased  or  disabled  veteran's  orphan  a home,  clothing, 
food  and  education.  The  average  attendance  is  330  annually 
with  a cost  of  $500  per  child.  There  have  been  graduated 
as  of  June  I,  1945  3,712  pupils. 

The  Soldiers'  & Sailors'  Home  was  established  by  Act  of  legis- 
lation February  22,  1886.  Soldier:,,  Sailors  and  Marines  who 
are  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  and  were  honorably  discharged 
from  the  service  of  the  United  Sta  es,  and  who  are  in  indigent 
circumstances,  or  under  any  other  disabilities  and  are  unable 
to  support  themselves  by  manual  labor,  are  admitted.  From 
1896  until  1924  the  average  number  of  guests  was  375  per 
year.  From  1925  to  1944  the  average  was  250  per  year.  In 
all  11,998  veterans  have  been  cared  for  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Home. 

Note  8: 

Army  hospitals  in  Europe  have  treated  1,375,000  sick  and 
wounded  patients.  Of  the  375,000  wounded  who  reached  the 
hospital,  96.1%  survived  (compared  with  92%  in  World  War 
I);  220,000  of  them  are  now  back  in  service.  In  rescuing  the 
injured,  2,000  medical  corpsmen  were  killed,  10,000  wounded. 
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Only  12,000  U.  S.  Army  men  have  died  of  disease  since  the 
war  began  (compared  with  62,670  in  World  War  I and  336,216 
in  the  War  between  the  States).  The  Army  has  had  70  pneumo- 
nia deaths  (17,047  in  1917-1918).  Chief  lifesavers:  penicillin, 
the  sulfa  drugs,  whole  blood  and  plasma,  skilled  care. 
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